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Duty—Sympathy. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

Sympathy seems to be dying out between em- 
ployers and employed. In the great manufac- 
turing towns the masters and workmen live 
apart from each other. They do not know each 
other. They have no sympathy with each other. 
If the men want higher wages, there is a strike ; 
if the masters want lower. wages, there is a lock- 
out. There is combination on both sides. Then 
a conference is proposed, sometimes with good 
results, sometimes with bad. Agitation goes on, 
and hard things are said. Sometimes the em- 
ployer’s house is set on fire, and his carriages 
are burned; the dragoons and infantry are 
called out, and there is a pause; but what an 
injury has been done to head and heart on both 
sides ! 

And what shall we say of domestic service ? 
The bond of sympathy has died out, at least in 
large cities. There is a constant change going 
on—one set of servants succeeds another. And 
yet the lives of families cannot be carried on 
upon the principles of mere barter—so much 
money, so much service. Servants, when they 
enter our homes, should be regarded, in one 
sense, as members of the family. It is now far 
otherwise; the servant, though her help is es- 
sential to our daily comfort, is regarded as but 
a hired person, doing her appointed work for so 
much current coin of the realm. She lives in 
the kitchen and sleeps in the attic. With the 
region between she has no concern, excepting as 
regards the work to be done there. No sympa- 
thy exists between the employer and the em- 
ployed, no more than if they inhabited different 
countries, and spoke in different languages. 

The idle and selfish man cares little for the 
rest of the world. He does nothing to help the 
forlorn or the destitute. “ What are they to 
me ?” he says ; “ let them look after themselves. 
Why should I help them? They have done 
nothing for me! They are suffering? There 
always will be suffering in the world. What 
can’t be cured must be endured. It will be all 
the same a hundred years hence!” 

“Don’t care” can scarcely be roused by a 
voice from the dead. He is so much engrossed 


by his own pleasures, his own business, or his 
own idleness, that he will give no heed to the 
pressing claims of others. The discussions about 

























































































poverty, ignorance, or suffering, annoy him. 
“ Let them work,” he says,” “why should [ 
keep them? Let them help themselves.” The 
sloth is an energetic animal compared with 
“ Don’t care.” 

But “ Don’t care” is not let off so easily as he 
imagines. The man who does not care for 
others, who does not sympathize with and help 
others, is very often pursued with a just retri- 
bution. He doesn’t care for the foul, pestilen- 
tial air breathed by the inhabitants of houses a 
few streets off; but the fever which has been 
bred there floats into his house, and snatches 
away those who are dearest to him. He doesn’t 
care for the criminality, ignorance and poverty 
massed there; but the burglar and the thief 
find him out in his seclusion. He doesn’t care 
for pauperism, but he has to pay the heavy 
year’s rate half-yearly. He doesn’t care for 
politics; but there is an income tax, which is 
a war tax; and, after all, he finds that “ Don’t 
care” is not such a cheap policy after all. 

No man was more sympathetic than Charles 
Lamb. There are few who have not heard of 
the one awful event in his life. When only 
twenty-one, his sister Mary, in a fit of frenzy, 
stabbed her mother to the heart with a carving- 
knife. Her brother, from that moment, resolved 
to sacrifice his life to his “ poor, dear, dearest 
sister,” and voluntarily became her companion. 
He gave up all thoughts of love and marriage. 

Under the strong influence of duty, he re- 
nounced the only attachment he had ever formed. 
With an income of scarcely one hundred pounds 
a year, he trod the journey of life alone, fortified 
by his attachment for his sister. Neither pleas- 
ure nor toil ever diverted him from his purpose. 

When released from the asylum, she devoted 
part of her time to the composition of “ Tales 
from Shakespeare,” and other works. Hazlitt 
speaks of her as one of the most sensible women 
he ever knew, though she had through life re- 
curring fits of insanity, and even when well was 
constantly on the brink of madness. When she 
felt a fit of insanity coming on, Charles would 
take her under his arm to the Hoxton Asylum. 
It was affecting to see the young brother and 
his elder sister walking together and weeping 
together on this painful errand. He carried the 
strait-jacket in his hand, and delivered her up 
to the care of the asylum authorities. When 
she had recovered her reason, she went home 
again to her brother, who joyfully received her 
— treating her with the utmost tenderness. 
“God loves her,” he says; “ may we two never 
love each other less.” Their affection continued 
for forty years, without a cloud, except such as 
arose from the fluctuations of her health. Lamb 
did his duty nobly and manfully, and he reaped 
a fitting reward. 

“T remember,” says R Collyer, “in one of 
our love feasts in the Methodist Church in Eng- 
land, thirty years ago and more, that a man got 
up and told us how he had lost his wife by the 
fever, and then, one by one, all his children, 
and that he had felt as calm and serene through 
it as if nothing had happened ; not suffering in 


the least, not feeling a pang of pain; fended 
and shielded, as he believed, by the Divine 
grace, and up to that moment when he was 
talking to us, without a grief in his heart. 

“As soon as he had done, the wise and manful 
old preacher who was leading the meeting got 
up and said, ‘ Now, brother, go home, and into 
your closet, and down on your knees, and never 
get up again, if you can help it, until you are a 
new man. What you have told us is not a 
sign of grace ; it isa sign of the hardest heart I 
ever encountered in a Christian man. Instead 
of you being a saint, you are hardly good enough 
to be a decent sinner. Religion never takes the 
humanity out of a man, it makes him more hu- 
man ; and if you were human at all, such troubles 
as you have had ought to have broken your 
heart. I know it would mine, and I pretend to 
be no more of a saint than other people; so I 
warn you never tell such a story at a love feast 
again.” 

Two gentlemen were standing at the door of 
an hotel one very cold day, when a little boy, 
with a poor, thin blue face, his feet bare and 
red with the cold, and with nothing to cover 
him but a bundle of rags, came and said, 
“ Please, sir, buy some matches?” “No, I don’t 
want any,” said the gentleman. “ But they’re 
only a penny a box,” the little fellow pleaded. 
“ Yes ; but you see I dont’t want a box.” “ Then 
I'll gie ye two boxes for a penny,” the boy said 
at last. “ And so, to get rid of him,” the gen- 
tleman, who tells the story in an English paper, 
says, “I bought a box, but then I found I had 
no change, so I said, ‘ I’ll buy a box to-morrow.’ 
‘Oh, do buy them the nicht,’ the boy pleaded 
again; ‘I'll rin and get ye the change; for I’m 
very hungry.’ So I gave him the shilling, and 
he started away. I waited for him, but no boy 
came. Then [ thought I had lost my shilling; 
but still there was that in the boy’s face I 
trusted, and I did not like to think badly of 
him. 

“ Well, late in the evening a servant came and 
said a little boy wanted to see me. When he 
was brought in, I found it was a smaller brother 
of the boy who got my shilling, but, if possible, 
still more ragged, and poor, and thin. He stood 
a moment diving into his rags, as if he were 
seeking something, and then said,‘ Are you the 
gentleman that bought the matches frae Sandie?’ 
‘Yes!’ ‘ Weel, then, here’s foorpence oot o’ yer 
shillin.’ Sandie canna come. He’s no weel. A 
cart ran ower him, and knocked him doon; and 
he lost his bonnet, and his matches, and your 
elevenpence ; and both his legs are broken, and 
he’s no weel at a’, and the doctor says he’ll dee. 
And that’s a’ he can gie ye the noo,’ putting 
fourpence down on the table; and then the poor 
child broke down into great sobs. So I fed the 
little man,” and the gentleman goes on to say, 
“and then I went with him to see Sandie. 

“T found that the two little things lived with 
a wretched drunken step-mother; their own 
father and mother were both dead. I found 

oor Sandie lying on a bundle of shavings; he 
ol me as soon as I came in, and said, ‘1 got 
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the change, sir, and was coming back ; and then 
the horse knocked me down, and both my legs 
are broken. And Reuby, little Reuby! Iam 
sure I am deein! and who will take care o’ ye, 
Reuby, when I am gane? What will ye do, 
Reuby? Then I took the poor little sufferer’s 
hand, and told him I would always take care of 
Reuby. He understood me, and had just strength 
to look at me as if he would thank me; then the 
light went out of his blue eyes; and in a moment 
“ ¢ He lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 


And the weary are at rest.’” 
(To be continued.) 


“The” Son Not “A” Son. 

Without desiring to be controversial, I feel it 
right to call attention to what I believe to be 
the fatal error of referring to Jesus Christ as a 
son of God. Paul says (Rom. 8: 32) of God, 
that “ He spared not his own son.” He did not 
refer to Jesus as being one of many sons. 

It is true that this same chapter contains the 
words: “ For as many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God,” but in the 
very next verse it declares, “but we have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption.” Do the Scrip- 
tures anywhere say that our Saviour was like- 
wise a son by adoption? No; but they do say 
that Peter replied to the Master: “ Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the Living God.” Did our 
Saviour reply, “ thou art wrong, Peter, for I am 
only a son and not the only begotten son?” 
Did he not say, however, “blessed art thou, 
Peter, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven.” 
(Matt. 16: 17.) 

If we reject the Divinity and sonship of Jesus 
Christ we cannot be Christians in fact, for Chris- 
tianity is based on the sonship of the blessed 
Messiah. Can those of our fellow members 
point out an instance in the writings of Fox, or 
Penn, or Barclay, or any of the early Friends, 
down to the beginning of this century, wherein 
they designated the founder of Christianity as a 
son, merely, and not the son, the only person who 
ever trod the earth who was called the son? 

These are facts we should think of; for early 
Friends did not deny the divinity of the out- 
ward appearance in the flesh of the son of God ; 
but affirmed it. They also pointed to the fact, 
and gave it great prominence, that he had as- 
cended on high, and the manifestation that we 
were now to experience, was an inward mani- 
festation of the same Jesus who once talked on 
the hillsides of Judea. He spoke to Saul, at the 
time of his conversion, saying: “I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest.” The voice of the spirit 
also confirmed this to George Fox, saying: 
“ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition.” 

Are we to become a body of Deists and deny 
that our risen Saviour is the son, and only say 
he was a son, even as we are sons? Did not 
the “beloved Disciple” say: “ Whosoever de- 
nieth the son, the same hath not the Father.” 

In conclusion, I will say that the foregoing is 
written in the fear of God, yea in the very fear 
that I will not be doing my duty if I do not call 
my fellow probationers to the foundation of 
Christianity, which is the revelation that “Thou 
art the Christ, the son of the living God,” not 
by adoption but by creation.— Selected. 


shanteiingitaatinmennamiae 

Davip Hoag, a neighbor of Livingstone, the 
African explorer, said to him when young, 
“ Now lad, make religion the everyday business 
of your life, and not a thing of fits and starts.” 


7. For “THE FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 

We have received a communication from an 
elderly Friend, who was born in central Ohio, 
but removed mauy years ago across the Mis- 
sissippi into Iowa. It gives some interesting 
reminiscences of his experiences. 

On one occasion a party of Norwegian emi- 
grants camped not far from his residence, and 
remained some days for their herds and teams 
to graze on the native grasses. When they were 
preparing to go on their way, and were hunting 
up their scattered animals, one of their number 
became separated from the others and was lost. 
Search for the missing one was for a time un- 
availing. One evening, as our friend was milk- 
ing his cows, a man speaking an unknown tongue 
came up and gave them to understand, as best 
he could, that he was hungry and tired. They 
supplied him with food and gave him one of 
their beds to sleep upon. At the earliest ap- 
pearance of the light of day, the following 
morning, the wanderer left. They subsequently 
learned that he was met by two of his fellow- 
countrymen, who were on horseback in pursuit 
of him, and was thus enabled to rejoin the emi- 
grating party. 

Our friend makes some remarks on the diffi- 
culty of following a trail over these extensive 
prairies, and the readiness with which the trav- 
eller may become bewildered when there is 
nothing to be seen but the green grass and the 
blue sky. 

About the year 1840, while still residing in 
Ohio, Ann Branson and her father, Jacob, came 
on a visit to Friends who lived beyond the 
Muskingum River. It was a heavily timbered 
section of country, and when the trees were cut 
off, it was the practice of the settlers, Friends 
as well as others, to raise a few crops of tobacco. 
This was a great griefto Jacob and Ann Bran- 
son, who were frequently brought under exer- 
cise on this account, and were constrained to 
plead with their hearers to desist from the 
practice. Our friend’s father fully sympathized 
with this concern, as he never raised the plant 
himself, nor permitted his boys to work in it, so 
that none of his family became users of it. 

In the course of their visit, Jacob and Ann 
attended a newly settled meeting in the western 
edge of Washington County. A young man,a 
member of that meeting, was then engaged in 
clearing up a piece of land, with the intention 
of cropping it with tobacco. In the course of 
the meeting, Ann rose to her feet, and pro- 
nounced the words, “ Tobacco, tobacco, tobacco,” 
and proceeded to treat the subject with such 
convincing authority, that the young man had 
no desire left, either to cultivate or use the 

lant. 

When Jacob and Ann were prepared to move 
on into the limits of another meeting, it was 
needful to cross a considerable stream of water 
at a ford which was not considered very safe 
for strangers, So it was arranged that one of 
the family should drive the carriage and Jacob 
Branson should follow on horseback. After 
breakfast and a religious opportunity, the little 
party started, while the family were gathered 
in the yard, looking after them. When sud- 
denly, to our surprise (says our correspondent), 
“Jacob turned back and rode up in front of us 
astonished boys, and raising his arm. at full 
length, with riding whip in hand, exclaimed 
with earnestness, ‘ Boys, whatever you do, don’t 
provoke one another to chew tobacco,’ and 
away he went. And the writer don’t remember 
ever to have met with that good man since.” 


When Ann Branson was engaged in visiting 
the church in Ohio, she had a meeting appointed 
at Springville Meeting-house for the youth. 
My correspondent says, “Though that was out 
of our particular meeting, wife and I felt in- 
clined to attend, taking our children with us. 
Our eldest, a daughter just merging into wom- 
anhood, had for some time been under great 
exercise of mind, on account of an intimate 
friend, who had gone out in her mind into the 
views of Universalism, and had engaged our 
child in conversation on the subject, until her 
mind was greatly agitated. In this appointed 
meeting, Ann Branson took up the subject of 
Universalism, and treated it with Gospel au- 
thority. At the earliest opportunity, our dear 
child told her mother and me, that we need 
have no more uneasiness about her embracing 
Universalism. “For Ann Branson’s sermon 
cleared all that out of my mind.” My wife and 
I felt largely compensated for going to that 
meeting.” 

Jacob Branson was at one time liberated for 
religious service. In the course of the visit he 
called on a Friend who was greatly interested 
in political matters and spent much time in 
canvassing for votes for a candidate he admired. 
The family assembled for a religious oppor- 
tunity. Jacob’s mind was evidently much ex- 
ercised. After a time he broke forth in these 
words, “It was empty vessels the Master called 
for; vessels that are full can hold no more,” 
and closed the opportunity and passed away. 
The Friend said it was the most powerful ser- 
mon he ever listened to. For he saw that his 
heart was chock full of politics, and that there 
was no room for the Gospel. 


A Burial at Sea. 


One evening there were rumors on the ship 
that a little girl had died in the steerage. Just 
before retiring, an acquaintance quietly in- 
formed me that the burial would take place the 
following day at half-past seven. 

When I went on deck the next morning, 
there was a crowd aft, so I quickly went 
thither. It was a mixed and almost awe-hush- 
ed throng. For once the loud laugh and idle 
jest, so common on trans atlantic steamers, was 
stilled. The poorer passengers out of the steer- 
age, jostled against the well-dressed people from 
the cabin. Every point of vantage was secured, 
as in solemn tones the captain and two clergy- 
men read the Church of England service for 
the dead. The first officer, and two stern faced 
sailors held, balanced on the rail, half over the 
seething waves and half over the deck, the little 
box to be cust into the sea. It was enveloped 
in a flag. 

Soon the point was reached where the lan- 
guage “dust to dust” is, for the occasion substi- 
tuted by “ We commit this body to the deep.” 
At that instant the little form was dropped over- 
board. The boundless North Atlantic seemed 
eagerly to seize its prey. Many eyes were moist- 
ened, which probably were strangers to tears. 
No sounds were heard except the swash of the 
waves beneath, the monotonous dull beat of the 
engines, and the bitter weeping of the young 
mother of the little one. She leaned on the arm 
of her uncle whilst what must have seemed 8 
tragedy to her was enacted. 

When she reached Queenstown, she would have 
to send back word to her husband of the great 
sorrow that had overtaken them. It is hard to 
lay the little forms of those you have caressed 
and loved, down in the quiet graveyard. Yet 
there is the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
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where the ashes rest—true only the ashes—yet 
you know where they are. But these parents 
can never locate the spot. The wide, salty sea 
will forever be the graveyard of their baby, and 
its ceaseless moaning will always be to them a 


requiem for their dead. 


Khama’s next decree stopped other customs 
that were every-day affairs to a Bechuana: the 
killing of children born weakly or deformed, 
burying the living baby with its dead mother, 
destroying one of twin children, leaving the 
useless old people to starve, and the right of a 
man to kill his wife in any petty quarrel ; also 
the horrible punishments then in use, such as 
the cutting off of noses, ears, or hands, and the 
burning out of eyes. Death, he said, would be 
inflicted only for murder, and he has very 
rarely allowed it. He then brought in the 
system of trial by jury, and the meanest sub- 
ject may not be punished unless the evidence 
thoroughly convicts him. Truly we forget, as 
we criticise Christian natives to-day, the horri- 
ble evils from which they have been brought 
out by the pioneers of missionary work. 

Living among the Bamangwato were slave 
races of Bushmen, the Masarwa. These poor 
creatures could be killed at pleasure by their 
masters, and lived in miserable starvation, as 
they were forbidden to keep herds of their own. 
This, too, Khama changed ; the Masarwa are 
now encouraged to keep goats and sheep, and 
their lives are protected. A man who knew the 
country well, wrote: “Khama is quick to pun- 
ish any of their masters—his own people— 
whom he finds guilty of cruelty towards them.” 

But done in the teeth of his people as these 
and other reforms were, they still stand second 
to Khama’s unwavering determination to put 
down drink. The history is not one that we 
ean lightly read. 

Almost as soon as he had settled at Shoshong 
he called the people to meet him in the great 
Kothla, as he wished to speak about their 
native beer. This beer wasa thick liquor made 
from fermented corn, and was very stupefying. 
When harvests were good, and Kaffir corn was 
plentiful, all work was given up, the women 
made beer in huge quantities, each village in 
turn summoned its neighbors, and day after 
day was spent in heavy drinking. Temperance 
legislation had no knots for Khama. He told 
the people that they were utterly degraded by 
these beer-drinkings, and that in future he en- 
tirely forbade them to either make or drink 
it. Needless to say, the meeting broke up in 
bitter discontent ; other new ways were unpopu- 
lar enough, but this was unbearable. They re- 
membered Khamanie across the border, ready 
to head any discontent; some talked openly of 
bringing him back. Undoubtedly Khama’s 
position was in jeopardy for a long time. “I 
withstood my people at the risk of my life,” he 
said afterwards, and it was no exaggeration. 

“ Any one,” wrote Mr. Bent, who knows the 
love of the Kaffir for his porridge-like beer, and 
his occasional orgies, will understand what a 
power one man must have to stop this in a 
whole tribe. Even the missionaries have re- 
monstrated with him, representing the measure 
as too strong, but Khama replies: Beer is the 
source of all quarrels and disputes, I will stop 
it.” | very different treatment.” 

Years of steady insistence and patient watch-; Unfortunately the matter did not end. Fran- 
fulness made the law at last effective. When we|cis and Clarke joined forces with a Boer— 
were at Shoshong the perfect order and quiet-| Grobler, delared they had a permit from the 
ness of the crowded town, with its 20,000 | Matabele chief to look for gold on land claimed 
natives, were a striking contrast to scenes one | by Khama, and again crossed the border. Part 
remembered in other places, where either the | of a Bamangwato regiment was in charge of the 
canteen vote was valuable, or the chiefs were | district, but unluckily its head was a young and 
heathen. “It would require no police,” says our | excitable native. He had Khama’s orders to 
Blue Book, “ to manage the native part of the | forbid the party to go on, which he obeyed ; 
town. By his determination and courage Khama | but when his men were seized, deprived of their 
has put down strong drink, and prevented | guns, and some beaten, he lost his head, and got 
traders bringing it into his country.” the guns back by treachery. There was a little 


“Prevented Traders” this was Khama’s 
next labor, and perhaps one of his most diffi- 
cult. Hardly had the meeting of grumbling 
natives dispersed to mourn their beer, than he 
summoned another of all the white men in the 
place, and of representatives of his own people. 
What took place is described by one of the 
traders present, a man whose admiration for 
Khama is great, and whose own commerce 
naturally has been stainless. 

“Khama informed us that he would not per- 
mit us to continue introducing liquor into the 
town, and selling it to his people. Seeing we 
had been accustomed to the use of it ourselves, 
he would permit it to us. Any breach of this 
law he would visit by banishment from his 
town. He then turned to his tribe, and warned 
them that this law was not only for the whites, 
but for them, and if they were detected buying 
liquor from the traders he should deprive them 
of their cattle, and banish them also from the 
town. The meeting then broke up. The fol- 
lowing year, I think, another meeting was call- 
ed by the chief. He informed us that he found 
we were bringing in liquor in as large quanti- 
ties asever. He regretted having to speak a 
second time, and having granted us permission 
to bring in liquor for our own consumption, he 
must now prohibit it.” 

“ My people are not allowed to buy brandy,” 
was Khama’s simple explanation, “ because my 
people will be destroyed if they are allowed to 
buy brandy.” 

But in spite of meetings and of warnings one 
store continued to be, as Khama described it, “a 
place where drink was.” At last he turned both 
the partners to whom it belonged, and who 
brought in brandy under cover of blankets, out 
of his country. But even then, to quote our 
Blue Book again, “ Khama gave the men very 
lenient and considerate treatment, including an 
extension of eighteen months in which to wind 
up their affairs. He even went so far as to pay 
out of his own pocket many outstanding debts 
due to the firm from some of his poorer sub- 
jects.” 

The men, Francis and Clark, left at last, but 
only to visit the Transvaal and Matabeleland 
in order to make trouble for Khama. After- 
wards they went back to Shoshong, inspired 
by a certain class of colonial opinion that said, 
“ Never be beaten by a nigger.” Finding that 
the return had not been authorized by the Eng- 
lish authorities, Khama arrested the men, and 
sent them down country to be dealt with by 
their own government. The natives were ex- 
cited at the insult, so Khama chose their escort 
from older men, for fear the younger soldiers 
might not act courteously; and Francis and 
Clarke took advantage of this to make their 
escape. 

“Khama acted throughout,” wrote another 
trader in Shoshong to me, “ with great dignity, 
self-control, and prudence. At the hands of 
any other chief the men would have met with 
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An African Chief. 


(Continued from page 278.) 

Settled at last in Shoshong, Khama was clear 
as to what kind of chief he meant to be. His 
mind was not troubled either with a conviction 
that the more degraded of his people knew better 
than himself, or that he must be content to do 
right alone, leaving his subjects entire liberty to 
do wrong. Religion to Khama is not a matter 
only between a man and his God, but essentially 
athing between a man and his neighbor; and the 
earthly kingdom is to be ruled by the Heavenly 
Laws. 

“ You English,” said an Indian general, “im- 
agine that liberty means the same thing every- 
where. You make a great mistake. Liberty 
with you means the right to govern yourselves ; 
liberty to an Asiatic means the right to be gov- 
erned.” This is the liberty that Khama, with 
an equal knowledge of African character, has 
given to his people. “ What the chiefs do, the 

ople will do,” he said to Bishop-Knight 
ae and on this belief he acts, with the de- 
cision taught by his own hard training. 

I cannot tell the whole story of Khama’s 
chieftainship, but I have been able to collect 
some of the best known facts, and they may be 
taken as an honest sample of the whole. 

A list of more unpopular measures than those 
with which Khama began his reign would be 
hard to find. They were necessities to him as a 
Christian, but only a great soul could have faced 
their difficulty. Other chiefs have renounced 
Christianity themselves, while encouraging it in 
their people; one or two have resigned their 
chieftainship. Human nature seems to he tempt- 
ed either to acquiesce in an Alexandria, or to 
leave it for personal holiness in the desert ; but 
there are nobler souls who cleanse their Alex- 
andria, and Khama joined that gallant com- 
pany. 

One of his first proclamations entirely for- 
bade witchcraft, and banished the witch-doctors. 
This to a Bechuana was an inconceivable order, 
his only faith being in evil spirits, and in their 
power to hurt him. It was they who sent the 
droughts, the storms, the insects that destroyed 
his crops, the lung disease and the horse sick- 
ness that killed his cattle, his own headache, or 
his child’s death. Worse still, it was they who 
possessed his neighbor to use him as a tool for 
mischief. “God, He want kill us all,” was 
their first thought when told of a Greater Spirit 
with surpassing power. Certainly life to a poor 
Bechuana did not consist in correspondence 
with his environment, but in perpetual escape 
from it. The witch-doctors alone had charms 
against evil, and could detect or “ smell out” 
the person who had “overlooked” them : this 
unlucky mortal was then treated with horrible 
cruelty or killed. As the witch-doctors were 
under the chief’s control, this “smelling out” 
system got rid of any rich or troublesome of- 
fender, and the chief became his heir, with per- 
haps a death tax to the doctor. What it led to 
we can understand by the story of a Matabele 
princess, for whom some one was “smelt out ” 
and killed, as having bewitched her, every time 
that she had neuralgia. 
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shooting; Grobler was wounded by a stray 
shot, and afterwards died. The affair had to 
end in arbitration between the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment and our own; and it was decided that 
Khama should give compensation for the Dutch 
loss. The court held by the Administrator to 
investigate must have been a picturesque affair, 
close to the Limpopo, under the shade of the 
great trees under its banks. 

Parts of Sir Sydney Shippard’s report are in- 
teresting. He wrote: “ I may here remark that 
I accept Khama’s evidence asstrictly true. He 
is a man of tried courage and proved integrity, 
strictly just according to his lights, and firm 
without being crue]. His character entitles him 
to the respect and affection with which he is 
plainly regarded by his people, and to the es- 
teem entertained for him by all unprejudiced 
Europeans who have come in contact with him. 

“The native witnesses had to give their evi- 
dence before him, and such is the dread in- 
spired by the severity with which he would 
punish perjury, that it is improbable they would 
risk it. It is difficult to speak of the 
conduct of Messrs. Francis and Clarke in terms 
sufficiently measured.” 

As to the actual fighting, the Administrator 
reported, “ Khama himself is wholly free from 
blame in the matter.” The regiment was tried 
by the chief at Shoshong for cowardice and dis- 
bedience to orders ; those who had taken part in 
the encounter, including Khama’s own brother, 
were convicted, and sentenced to hard labor for 
a term of six years. A year ago the sentence 
was still in foree. Every morning the men met 
at an early hour in the Kothla, armed with 
spades, and then went out to dig up new land 
for agriculture. It was certainly a most pro- 
ductive penal sentence. Mr. Theodore Bent, in 
describing it, says, “ There is something Teu- 
tonic in Khama’s imperial discipline, but the 
Bechuana are made of different stuff to the 
Germans, and their respect for a chief like 
Khama, who has actually repulsed the foe and 
established peace, prosperity, and justice in all 
borders, is unbounded, and his word is law.” 
Khama’s own letter on the matter is extremely 
touching. He addressed the Administrator— 

“Your Honor will permit me to point out 
that it is not the same thing to offer my country 
to Her Majesty to be occupied by English set- 
tlers—Her Majesty’s subjects governed by Her 
Majesty’s ministers—and to allow men so worth- 
less and unscrupulous as Messrs. Wood, Fran- 
cis, and Chapman to come outside of all govern- 
ments, and flood my country with their drink, 
after all the long struggle I have made against 
it, withstanding my people at the risk of my 
life, and just when they have themselves come 
to see how great a salvation my drink laws have 
proved to be. It were better for me that I 
should lose my country than that it should be 
flooded with drink. . . . I fear Lobengula 
(the Matabele chief) less than I fear brandy. 
I fought Lobengula and drove him back, and 
he never came again, and God who helped me 
then would help me again. Lobengula never 
gives me a sleepless night. But to fight against 
drink is to fight against demons, and not against 
men. I dread the white man’s drink more than 
the assegaies of the Matebele, which kill men’s 
bodies, and is quickly over; but drink puts 
devils into men, and destroys both their souls 
and their bodies forever. Jts wounds never 
heal. I pray your honor never to ask me to 
open even a little door to the drink; and 
Francis desires that, and has always desired it. 
That has been my constant battle with his firm.” 


A letter this that makes one wish England 
would read her own Blue Books, and teach her 
children what manner of work is theirs to do in 
the world they help to govern. 

As the years went on, and everywhere the 
white man camea little further, Khama shrewd- 
ly saw that his country was like its own crest 
and totem—a duyker, with the hounds within 
reach. There was the hungry Transvaal on 
the one side, the Matabele, the Germans, and 
the Colony on the others. 

With that strange trust so general among 
native races, Khama chose England as his ally 
and protector. I think nothing is more strik- 
ing in South Africa than the absolute faith of 
the natives in the Great White Queen, if she 
will but rule them direct. It fills one, as the 
trust of a child does, with a wish to respond 
rightly to their faith. ‘“ We love the govern- 
ment of the Queen,” they say, “ but we do not 
love the government of the Cape.” 

(To be concluded.) 


WHEN WORK IS DONE. 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 


It is as if the world were glad ! 

Whether in light or darkness clad, 

The hour is never dull or sad 
When work is done. 


The very voices in the street 

Are tuned to notes more soft and sweet ; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done. 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whispers of the trees, 

And every sound has power to please 
When work is done. 


Upon each dear, familiar face 

Rest some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home place 
When work is done. 


Life's tumult suddenly grows still 

And love and gladness and good will 

Come with their peace the heart to fill 
When work is done. 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapt in sweet repose, 

And ail things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone! 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 

Be to tired workers manifest, 

And unto all who do their best, 
Say thou, “ Well done !” 


—Selected. 
———_—_— so ——__—_ 


“THEY THAT SEEK ME EARLY SHALL 
FIND ME.” 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thon youthful wanderer in a flowery maze, 

Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sun-beams tremble in thy ways; 

Come, while sweet thoughts, like summer buds un- 

folding, 

Waken rich feelings in the careless breast ; 

While yet thy hand the emerald wreath is holding, 
Come, and secure interminable rest. 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown; 
Pleasure will fold her wings, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone! 
Those who now bless thee will have passed forever , 
Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee— 
Thou wilt need balm to heal the spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 
Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing, 
Fades like the crimson from the sunset sky— 
Life is but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray— 
Oh—touch the sceptre—win a hope in heaven, 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 


rae 
Then wil] the crosses of this brief existence, 
Seem airy nothings to thy ardent soul— 
And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race, appear the gual; 
Home of the weary ; where in peace reposing, 

The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 

Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing— 

Who would not, early choose a lot like this ! 

—Selected, 
For “THE FRIEND,” 

At a recent Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends, held at Haddonfield, N. J.,a Friend 
expressed concern at the growing use of so- 
called Sunday papers, and referred to their per- 
nicious influence. Another Friend carried the 
matter further by calling attention to the fact 
that even in the best of our daily papers there 
is much that we should restrain ourselves from 
reading, much that has a tendency to stir up 
evil thoughts, and much needless detail of crime 
that, to say the least, is not of an elevating 
tendency. 

As such is the case, are we entitled to put 
such reading matter before our families. Some 
of us who declare theatre going, horse-racing, 
liquor dealing, or using, card playing, and such 
so-called diversions, to be snares especially to 
the young, yet put before the young under our 
care, daily (except on First-days), a paper; (that 
we feel compelled to take, to keep ourselves in- 
formed on current events), which contains in 
its advertisements, as well as reading matter, 
allusions laudatory, or at least favorable, to 
what we so ciaanelle condemn. 

It ought to be possible to have a newspaper 
issued daily and carried on in such a manner 
as we could approve of. There is one, an even- 
ing paper, that is carried on as a private enter- 
prise in Canada that for over thirty years has 
steadily refused to accept an advertisement 
from a house dealing in intoxicating liquors, 
or from theatre managers, though it makes a 
daily sacrifice of many dollars by doing so, as 
none even of the principal grocers, who deal in 
liquors, can advertise in it or have any printing 
done at the establishment. The community it 
circulates among is small (about 25,000, more 
than half of whom are French), but it has had 
the support of all the denominations of Chris- 
tians, excepting Roman Catholics, and has 
proved a financial success, though selling for 
one cent a copy. Its tone is highly moral, 
avoiding all that would advertise evil and mak- 
ing a crusade against all those who evade the 
law and those in public offices who connive at 
such evasions. Such a newspaper is a power 
for good in any community, and would be wel- 
comed by many, not only of our Society, who 
are concerned that the young under their care 
should be shielded from the knowledge or fa- 
miliarity with, much that goes on in the world 
that makes for evil. 

For “THE FRIEND.” 

In the last chapter and verse of the Book of 
John, we read “ that there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the Books that 
should be written.” So many things are hap- 
pening in these days in which we live, that there 
is but little inducement to write a book ; for, in 
case of reading a new book, the tendency is to 
neglect the old, and thus that which may be 
better than the new is left untouched, and 
eventually may become a burden for the want 
of time to read both the old and the new. 
Where is wisdom to guide in the matter? And 
where is judgment such as Job had when he said, 


; “I put on rigteousness and it clothed me; my 
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rest to aid the functions by which “ the animal 
economy is carried on,” so that “the mind will 
open and its functions spread,” as wrote the 
poet Pope—then the power and influence of the 
Holy Spirit is more perceptible. How desir- 
able, then, is it for the professing Christian to 
observe temperance and moderation in his per- 
sonal habits and style of living, avoiding many 
things commonly used which are luxuries in his 
manner of life, not only for the sake of a virtu- 
ous example to the unbelievers in Christ, but 
also in order to husband his strength for the 
best of uses, which is often taxed in obtaining 
superfluities. 

The royal Psalmist, in addressing the Lord’s 
people, said, “Thy God hath commanded thy 
strength.” And in his appeal to the Holy One 
of Israel, he said, “Strengthen, O God, that 
which thou hast brought for us ;” and in his 
own behalf, “ Teach me thy way, O Lord, and 
lead me in a plain path, because of mine ene- 
mies.” R.S. A. 


The Madrid Meteorite. 

The newspaper accounts, last week, of the ex- 
plosion over Madrid of a meteorite or areolite, 
and fall of various fragments in the district, will 
be familiar to most, and was naturally a cause 
of much alarm upon the spot. Briefly stated, 
the facts were as follows: At half-past 9 in the 
morning, the sun shining brightly, there was a 
“vivid glare of blinding light, followed by « 
loud report.” There was noted previously “a 
white cloud bordered with red, which was trav- 
elling eastward at a great rate, leaving behind 
it a train of fine, light dust.” The explosion 
shook the city, smashed windows, brought down 
walls, and even caused houses to collapse. As 
far off as Guadalajara, forty-six miles from the 
capital, it was strongly felt. The brilliant mass 
was observed also before reaching Madrid, and 
dropped a few fragments by way of souvenirs, 
causing at least two conflagrations where they 
happened to fall upon buildings. 

No one was directly injured, although a frag- 
ment is said to have perforated a newspaper 
which a gentleman in the street was reading. 
It is a comforting fact that, with the hundred 
or two hundred well-authenticated falls, and the 
thousand or more resting on slender foundations, 
there is no record of any one having been struck 
outside—story-books. A French peasant, how- 
ever, was once killed by one falling on his 
house. Indirectly, through the panic aroused, 
many were injured, and one, at least, killed. 
Imaginary evils are often the worst. It was pa- 
thetic to read that the conclusion first jumped 
to at the Palace was a bomb explosion. 

We were told that the meteorite burst at a 
height of twenty and a quarter miles, a distance 
probably reckoned out, as for thunder, by the 
interval between the flash and the bang. This 
would be one and three-quarter minutes, an un- 
usually short period. That is, the explosion was 
exceptionally low down, which accounts for the 
unusual noise and destruction. And yet, had 
it exploded with the same force at sea level, 
these results would have been increased sixty- 
fold. For, although the air extends at least ten 
times as far, at twenty and a quarter miles its 
density is but one-sixtieth of that under which 
we exist. In other words, the mercury barome- 
ter would stand at half an inch instead of at 
thirty inches. Consequently, the explosion in- 
curred only that fraction of resistance and was 
harmless in proportion. Had the mass reached 
earth first, it would have reduced the most gi- 
gantic dynamite explosions to child’s play by 


comparison. There would have been nothing 
like it since the eruption of Krakatoa. 

It was said above that the recent experience 
is not entirely unique, but no great capital, 
probably, has previously been favored in this 
manner. The earth’s surface is treated impar- 
tially in this respect, although there is some idea 
that the vast prairies, pampas, and tundra re- 
gions have an exceptional proportion. Proba- 
bly this is only because we forget how vast they 
are. Even in this century the British Isles have 
been twice thus visited from space, and each 
time, too, the fall occurred in Yorkshire, the 
first on the Wolds, the last near Middlesbrough. 
But both these fell quietly. The former stone 
now rests with many companions—from a few 
ounces to five tons in weight—in the British 
Museum; the latter, which is just over half a 
pound, in the Yorkshire Museum. This was 
heard, but not seen to fall, by a party of plate- 
layers, at 3.55 Pp. M., with bright sun and clear 
sky, on March 14th, 1881. The whole was dug 
up and exhibited at the British Association at 
York that autumn; a cast is in the Museum; 
The stone was still warm when found. 

Meteorites, like meteors, undoubtedly reach 
us from space, although the name areolite was 
given them from the idea that they were some- 
how formed, as a sort of concretion, in the air 
itself, an idea that still found supporters fifty 
years ago. Meteors, we now know, are closely 
connected with comets, the heads of which are 
probably incompact masses of meteoric matter. 
Meteorites may be identical, except that they 
are larger, although it is also not impossible 
that some are fragments ejected from the earth or 
moon in long distant voleanic eruptions, which 
occasionally come back, like repentant prodi- 
gals, when they and the earth happen to arrive 
together at the point where their orbits intersect. 

In any case, they enter the air with a velocity 
of ten to thirty miles per second. This speed 
is so great that, even at heights of sixty to one 
hundred miles or more, the air gathers in front 
of them, unable to escape fast enough, until the 
condensation raises it to an intensely white heat. 
This quickly melts the front surface of the me- 
teor, and the small ones soon vanish into the 
fine dust which appears to form an important 
component of the deepest mid-ocean deposits, 
where there is little besides. Larger masses last 
longer; the white hot air and burning metals 
stream away, closing behind round the vacuum 
at the rear, and so producing the pear-shaped 
appearance familiar in large meteors or bolides. 
The unequal heat generally results in sudden 
fracture, and the consequent inrush of air into 
the vacuum, formed behind by the rapid flight, 
produces the explosion. Sometimes hundreds, 
even thousands of fragments descend, covering 
many square miles. 

Although so hot outside, it is impossible to 
suppose that the few seconds would allow the 
heat to reach the middle. That doubtless regis- 
ters the cold of the mighty void of space, say 
some 250° below zero. The Middlesbrough 
meteorite illustrates this melting very well. 
Shaped like a thick oyster-shell, it travelled 
with the convex side forward, and that is 
seamed by deep furrows, gouged out where the 
melting iron and stone poured away, some 
splashing round upon the rear. Were a model 
of it made in butter and shot through the hot- 
test part of a blast-furnace, it would probably 
be affected inthe same manner. The front would 
melt, the rear suffer slight changes, but the cen- 
tral part remain as cold as before. If any one 
did chance to light on a new-fallen meteorite, 


when he happened to have by him a sledge- 

hammer and thermometer recording 200° or 

300° below zero, he would have a unique o 

portunity of recording the temperature of space, 

But !—J. Edmund Clarke in London Friend. 
Reindeer in Alaska, 

The Secretary of the Interior has approved 
and forwarded to Congress the recommendation 
of the Commissioner of Education that the sum 
of forty-five thousand doilars should be appro- 
priated the present year for the purchase of 
reindeer, the same to be furnished by the low- 
est bidder, and delivered at suitable points on 
the Alaskan coast. Fifteen hundred to two 
thousand reindeer would, it is thought, be se- 
cured by this sum. Added to the nine hundred 
or more deer already in the herd kept at Port 
Clarence, near Behring Strait, there will be a 
stock of twenty-five hundred or more. The 
natural increase of a herd of reindeer, judging 
from the experience of the last four years in 
Alaska, amounts to upwards of fifty per cent. 
increase of the entire herd. With three thou- 
sand reindeer the annual increase would be at 
least fifteen hundred, and the Bureau of Edu- 
cation could distribute in the first year a suffi- 
cient number to each missionary station and 
white settlement to provide herds of from one 
to two hundred each. These, under the care of 
Lapland herdsmen, and with additions from the 
central herd on following years, would soon grow 
to be large herds. Through the efforts of the 
missionary schools and the government schools, 
the natives would learn to breed and train the 
reindeer, and the native population would thus 
be raised from the savage state of mere hunters 
and fishermen to the higher condition of no- 
mads or herdsmen. Whereas now inter-com- 
munication between the villages and Alaska is 
very precarious in the winter time, due to the 
fact that the dogs that draw the sledges have to 
creep along from village to village, in order to 
procure their necessary food ; on the other hand, 
the reindeer can procure his food immediately 
from the moss under the snow at any point 
where he is turned loose. The dogs travel at 
the rate of thirty-five miles per day, while the 
reindeer travels ninety miles a day. It would 
he possible to have communication with all of 
the settlements scattered through Alaska once 
in two weeks, during the long winter season. 
Once large herds of reindeer are established in 
Alaska, a plentiful supply of the best food will 
become everywhere available. The danger to 
miners and other settlers, who run the risk of 
coming short of provisions in case of mishaps to 
their annual stores, would be removed, as well 
as the danger to those natives who have been 
deprived of their food by the destruction of the 
walrus and whale. There is no reason why & 
large population of hardy people should not 
live and find profitable industries in Alaska. 
The one food supply that amounts to anything 
is the long, white fibrous moss ( Cladonia Ran- 
gifera), which exists in such abundance that 
ten million of reindeer can subsist upon it with- 
in the Territory of Alaska, judging by the ex- 
perience of those countries like Che and 
Finland where similar conditions exist. 

The main argument used by the Commissioner 
of Education for this appropriation on the part 
of Congress, is not chiefly the one based on the 
Christian sentiment of the people, an appeal to 
prevent starvation, although all missionaries 
and other authorities report numerous cases of 
death by starvation. The object of the intro- 
duction of reindeer is not to atford a temporary 
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relief by furnishing food to the natives, but 
rather the transformation of a people from the 
savage employments of hunting and fishing into 
a higher grade of civilization, that of herdsmen 
and teamsters. In the condition of herdsmen 
and teamsters, these people at once come inio 
profitable business relations with the world, 
They furnish deer skins and meat for com- 
merce, and they furnish the rapid transportation 
needed to make safe and prosperous settlements 
jn that Territory. 


The old cost of pins has, however, been lessened, 
because the use of machinery now enables one 
artisan to turn out each day over three million 
pins (ail nicely arranged on papers), or one 
million times as many as the workman of five 
centuries ago in Europe. The writer knows of 
no other industry in which the productivity of 
human labor has been so increased by the use 
of machinery, but there are many in which that 
productivity is one thousand, and far more in 
which it is one hundred times as great as in the 
days of yore.— The Independent. 




































Obeying Orders. 


“He that is faithful in that which is least, is faith- 
ful also in much” (Luke xvi: 10). 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Stratagem of a Bird—H. Seebohn in his 
“Siberia in Europe,” describes his adventure 
with a “ Little Stint.”. He says: 

“Our next nest of the little stint was taken 
on the 24th of July. Harvie Brown and I had 
been up all night, shooting by the light of the 
midnight sun, hoping to avoid the mosquitoes, 
and were returning home to our wrecked ship 
in a thick white morning mist. I stopped be- 
hind to refresh myself with a bath, and after- 
wards turned towards the little stint ground. 
Just as I reached it I was glad to see Piottuch 
emerge from the white mist, with the intelli- 
gence that he had found another nest of the little 
stint, containing four eggs, about three versts 
off, and had shot the bird, leaving the nest and 
eggs for us to take. We walked on together a 
short distance, when I heard the now familiar 
ery of a little stint behind me, a sharp wick, al- 
most exactly the same as the cry of the red- 
necked phalarope, or that of the sanderling. 
Turning quickly round, I saw the bird flying 
past as if coming up from its feeding-grounds. 
It wheeled round us at some distance and 
alighted on the ground about eighty yards 
ahead. We walked slowly up towards it, and 
stood for some time watching it busily em- 
ployed in pruning its feathers. By-and-by we 
sat down. It presently began to run towards 
us, stopping now and then to prune a feather or 
two; then it turned back a few paces, and lift- 
ing its wings settled down, evidently on its nest. 
We gave it three minutes grace, to be quite 
sure, and then quietly walked up to the place, 
and sat down, one on each side of the eggs. The 
bird as quietly slipped off the nest, and began 
to walk about all around us, now and then peck- 
ing on the ground as if feeding, seldom going 
more than six feet from us, and often approach- 
ing within eighteen inches. It was a most in- 
teresting and beautiful sight. The tameness of 
the bird was almost ludicrous. We chatted and 
talked; but the bird remained perfectly silent, 
and did not betray the slightest symptoms of 
fear or concern, until I touched the eggs. She 
then gave a flutter towards me, apparently to 
attract my attention. I turned towards her, and 
she resumed her former unconcern. I stretched 
my hand towards her. She quietly retreated, 
keeping about two feet from my hand. She 
seemed so extremely tame that I almost thought 
for the moment that I could catch her, and get- 
ting on to all fours I crept quietly towards her. 
As soon as [ began to move from the nest, her 
manner entirely changed. She kept about the 
same distance ahead of me; but instead of re- 
treating, with the utmost apparent nonchalance, 
she did everything in her power to attract me 
still farther. She shuffled along the ground 
as if lame, she dropped her wings as if unable 
to fly, and occasionally rested on her breast, 
quivering her drooping wings and spread tail, 
as if dying. I threw one of my gauntlets at 
her, thinking to secure her without damage, but 


An English farmer was one day at work in 
the fields, when he saw a party of huntsmen 
riding about his farm. He had one field that 
he was specially anxious they should not ride 
over, as the crop was in condition to be badly 
injured by the tramp of horses, so he dispatched 
a boy in his employ to this field, telling him to 
shut the gate and. keep watch over it, and on 
no account to suffer it to be opened. The boy 
went as he was bid, but was scarcely at his post 
before the huntsmen came up, peremptorily or- 
dering the gate to be opened. This the boy 
declined to do, stating the orders he had re- 
ceived, and his determination not to disobey 
them. Threats and bribes were offered alike 
in vain. One after another came forward as 
spokesman, but all with the same result, the 
boy remained immovable in his determination 
not to open the gate. After a whiie, one of 
noble presence advanced, and said, in com- 
manding tones, “ My boy, do you know me. I 
am the Duke of Wellington—one not accus- 
tomed to be disobeyed—and I command you to 
open the gate, that I and my friends may pass 
through.” 

The boy lifted his cap and stood uncovered 
before the man whom all England delighted to 
honor, then answered firmly, “I am sure the 
Duke of Wellington would not wish me to dis- 
obey orders. I must keep this gate shut. No 
one is to pass through but with my master’s 
express permission,” 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior lifted 
his own hat, and said, “1 honor the man or boy 
who can be neither bribed nor frightened into 
doing wrong. With an army of such soldiers 
I could conquer not only the French, but the 
world.” And handing the boy a glittering sov- 
ereign, the old duke put spurs to his horse and 
galloped away, while the boy ran off to his 
work, shouting at the top of his voice, “ Hur- 
rah !” 

elimina 

Tue productive power of human labor has 
been greatly enlarged by the application of 
modern machinery and modern methods of 
manufacture, transportation aud trade. The 
most marked illustration of this increased pro- 
ductivity of human toil is doubtless found in 
the manufacture of pins. They were once made 
wholly by hand. At first, Adam Smith tells 
us, a workman could at most produce three 
finished pins a day. Pins were then a costly 
luxury, at the conmand of only a few. They 
were the chief expensive articles of feminine 
adornment, and hence that portion of the in- 
comes secured to the wives of the nobility by 
marriage settlement for purchasing their per- 
sonal adornment was known as “pin money.” 
We still preserve in common language that old 
phrase, “ pin money,” in speaking of the cash 
at the command of a lady for her personal use. 






















she was too quick for me. Piottuch then fired 
at her, and missed. He followed her for some 
distance, but she kept just out of range, and 
finally flew away. We waited about a quarter 
of an hour at the nest, talking and making no 
effort to conceal ourselves, when she flew straight 
up and alighted within easy shot, and I secured 
her. 





Items. 


Ardrossan.—On the afternoon of the first of Second 


Month the Monthly “Special Meeting” was held 
in the Friends’ Hall, Ardrossan, and was well at- 
tended by Friends from the Ayrshire Meetings, 


Archibald Crosbie being also present. The meet- 


ings, both before and after the social tea, were 
times of solemnity and life, particularly the even- 


ing one, when a heavenly atmosphere pervaded the 


gathering, drawing those present into unity of 
spiritual exercise, many taking part in prayer, ex- 


hortation and praise. Two crowded carriages of 


the visitors afterwards travelled together to Kilwin- 
ning Junction, feeling that we had been refreshed 
in spirit.—London Friend. 
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It has been said that the principal mission of 
the Society of Friends was to act as a Jeaven in 
the Christian world, so to act on the professors 
around them, as to infuse into them more spirit- 
ual views of the nature of religion, and a deep- 
er concern to live in a manner consistent with 
the teachings of our blessed Lord and Master. 

While we do not ignore the desirability of an 
increase in the numbers of those who make pro- 
fession with our Society, and are quite prepared 
to believe that our influence for good would 
be increased, if our membership were multi- 
plied, yet this statement is subject to the condi- 
tion that the nominal members should be com- 
posed of people who are livingly concerned to 
uphold our doctrines and testimonies, and to 
prove their value by their effect in promoting a 
holy life in themselves. We believe it would 
be a suicidal policy to endeavor to add to our 
number by so modifying the terms of member- 
ship as to take away all that is opposed to the 
natural will of man, and thus cause the offence 
of the cross to cease, and delude people into the 
belief that they can at the same time be heirs 
of two kingdoms. 

William Pean testifies of our early members, 
“in all things it may be said, this people were 
brought forth in the cross in a contradiction to 
the ways, worship, fashion and customs of this 
world, yea against wind and tide, that so no 
flesh might glory before God.” 

The faithful testimony against error and 
against evil, borne by our early Friends exposed 
them to much censure and much suffering; but 
at the same time was instrumental in convine- 
ing many that they were a godly people, who 
believed their religion was worth suffering for. 

Robert Barclay testifies that he was con- 
vinced of the truth by the experience of the 
Lord's power in the silent assemblies of God’s 
people, and he adds, “ After this manner we 
desire therefore all that come among us to 
be proselyted, knowing that though thousands 
should be convinced in their understanding of 
all the truths we maintain, yet if they were not 
sensible of this inward life, and their souls not 
changed from unrighteousness to righteousness, 
they could add nothing to us.” 

There are many encouraging signs that the 
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truths proclaimed by our early Friends have 
made great progress in the world; that their 
influence was a part of that leaven designed to 
work on the great mass of professors so as to 
elevate their ideas, and lead them from a de- 
pendence on merely ceremonial performances to 
look to the life-giving operations of the spirit 
of truth. Let us be faithful to the trust com- 
mitted to us, and by both life and doctrine 
continue to be preachers of righteousness to the 
world. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrep Srates.—Representative men throughout 
the United States have been invited to attend a 
national conference, to be held in Washington on 
Fourth Month 22nd and 28rd, to express the general 
conviction that a permanent system of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain should 
be speedily provided for by the proper authorities. 
The letter of invitation is signed by a number of 
prominent and influential men, headed by Chief Jus- 
tice Melville W. Fuller. 

The amendment to the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
to compel witnesses to testify to infractions of the law, 
notwithstanding the constitutional provision protect- 
ing persons against the requirement to criminate them- 
selves, by providing that they shall not be prosecuted 
for any complicity in such violations, has been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be effective and valid. The opinion of the Court 
was read by Justice Brown. Justices Field, Gray, 
Shiras and White dissented. 

In a biographical sketch of her father, the poet, in 
the current number of the Cambridge Mugzzine, Alice 
Longfellow says that an unpaid bill weighed on him 
like a nightmare. He was so reserved and talked so 
little about himself that sometimes a volume of his 
verses would appear in print without his family even 
knowing that it was in course of preparation. 

A cave alleged to rival in extent and grandeur the 
great Mammoth Cave has been discovered in Ed- 
monson County, Ky., in which Mammoth Cave is 
situated. The newspapers of that region tell many 
stories of the remarkable character of the new cave. 

There are in Arizona 10,000,000 acres of desert land 
capable of reclamation to agriculture through irriga- 
tion. Already some 997,000 acres have been re- 
claimed, and are bearing profitable crops of various 
kinds, and various enterprises are now under way, 
which it is expected will in the next two years insure 
the reclamation ¢f almost 2.000,000 acres more. 

Missouri grows 219,000,000 bushels of corn, 36,000,- 
000 of oats, 20,000,000 of wheat and 13,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco. The lead product has exceeded 100,000,- 
000 pounds in a year. 

Massachusetts has over 100,000 persons engaged in 
the fisheries. The making of boots and shoes gives 
employment to 62000; cotton goods, 58,000; build- 
ing, 50,000; clothing, 33,000. 

Orange growing is being abandoned on the penin- 
sula of Lower California, and the orchardists are 
cutting down their trees and planting the land with 
coffee, cotton and sugar eane. The low prices ob- 
tained lately for oranges grown on the peninsula have 
discouraged the growers, and they believe more profit 
will be derived from the other crops, especially from 
cotton, which grows well. 

The first bed of marble discovered in Indiana was 
revealed two weeks ago in the bed of Treaty Creek, a 
mile south of Wabash. It fis blue and mottled blue | 
and white, and is said to be of high quality. 

Three of the largest olive groves in the world are | 
being planted in Southern California. One grove, of | 
400 acres, in Orange County, will contain 40,000 trees. | 
Another, near Colton, will have 34,000 trees, and the | 
third, near Pomona, will have 24,000 trees. There is 
more olive planting in Califoruia this season than at 
any previous time, the boom being due to the in- 
creased popularity of California olives in American 
markets. The olive crop of Southern California last 
season was worth $120,000, and the growers say that 
three times the amount of fruit could have been sold. 

Consul General Crittenden reports to the State De- 
partment that American capitalists have purchased 
the entire street railway systems of the City of Mex- 
ico. 

Giovernor Morton, of New York, has signed the 
Raines Liquor License Bill, and it is now a law. The 
objects of its framers and advocates were to perpetuate 
Republican control of the State, and to quiet the tem- ! 


perance people. Jt is very doubtful whether these 
results will iollow. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 509, which 
is 17 less than the previous week and 19 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 257 were males and 252 females: 94 died of 
pneumonia ; 54 of consumption ; 50 of heart disease ; 
21 of convulsions ; 20 of bronchitis; 16 of measles; 16 
of cancer; 16 of diphtheria; 15 of nephritis; 14 of 
apoplexy; 12 of old age; 11 of inflammation of the 
brain; 10 of inanition, and 9 of peritonitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, 1907, reg., 108 a 1083 ; 
coupon, 110} a 1113; 4’s, new, 1163 a 1174; 5’s, 113 a 
113}; currency 6’s, 102 a 107. 

Corton was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 8,°;cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEeep.—$13.50 a $14.00 per ton for winter in bulk, 
and $13.25 a $13.74 for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.50 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.55 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, 
$3.40 a $3.60; do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; do., 
do., patent, $3.75 a $3.90; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., patent, $3.55 a $3.70 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.65 
a $3.80; do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00. Rye FLour.— 
Choice Penn’a, $2.60 per bbl. 

GRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 71¥c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 343 a 34}ec. 
No. 2 white oats, 25} a 25$e. 

Beer CarrLe.— Extra, none here; good, 43 a 4c.; 
medium, 4a 4}c.; common, 3} a 3fc. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medinm, 3} a 3}e.; common 23 a 3c. Lambs, 4 a 54c. 

Hogs.—6}ce. for good Western ; other grades, 6 a 6c.; 
State hogs, 54 a Sj}ec. 

ForeIGN.—Negotiations touching the arbitration of 
the Venezuelan dispute between England and the 
United States, are, it is stated, proceeding favorably. 
The statement that Great Britain has reduced the 
Yuruan claim to $5,000, and that Venezuela has agreed 
to the reduction, is confirmed. 

France has declined to accede to Great Britain’s 
request to take 500,000 pounds from the Egyptian re- 
serve to meet the expenses of the Dongola expedition. 
The Nile expedition is to take a strongly defensive 
position at Akasheh, where it will remain until the 
hot season, when, if it is thought desirable, it will 
proceed to Dongola. Balfour says there is nothing in 
the expedition to excite suspicion or alarm in France, 
that the operations had no relation to the British oc- 
cupation of Egypt. The Khalifa has proclaimed a 
holy war against Egypt, calling upon all Dervishes 
capable of bearing arms to enroll themselves under 
the green banner. 

It is improbable that peace will be concluded with 
the Abyssinians, owing to the excessive pecuniary 
demands made by King Menelek. Italy will refuse 
the payment of any money indemnity. The Italia says 
that General Baldissera, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Italian forces in Africa, has broken off the peace 
negotiations with King Menelek, the latter's demands 
being excessive. They include the payment by Italy 
of 25,000,000 lire in gold. 

A census of the gypsies in Hungary has just been 
taken. They number 274,940, about half settlers in 
towns and villages, while the other half keep up a 
nomadic life. Of the total number 82,045 can only 
speak the Tsigany or Romany language ; 104,750 spoke 
Hungarian, too, as their mother tongue; 67,046 Rou- 
manian, 9,857 Slovak, 5,861 Servian, 2,396 German 
and 2,008 Ruthenian; but of the nomadic gypsies 62 
per cent. could speak no language but Romany. Ont 
of the 59,000 children of school age, 40,000 managed 
to escape all schooling, although the law requiring 
attendance is very stringent. As to religion, 48 per 
cent. are Roman Catholics, 1i per cent. Greek Catho- 
lics, 11 per cent. Orthodox Greek, and 23 per cent. 
Protestants of various denominations. 

The ceremony of the coronation of the Czar has 
been finally fixed for Fifth Month 26th. The official 
programme has been published. The Czar and Czarina 
will make a triumphal entry into Moscow on Fifth 
Month 21st, ani will leave that city on Sixth Month 
7th. The interim will be filled with ceremonies, re- 
ligious services, receptions, balls, fetes and reviews. 
The preparations for the event are on the niost lavish 
scale, and the ceremony of coronation will be one of 
the most impressive and magnificent ever seen in the 
old Russian capital. 

The Government of Orel has been visited by a ter- 
rible snow storm. Reports received in St. Petersburg 
state that 130 persons were frozen to death in one 


night. 
frozen. 

About one-half of Norway is now under absolute 
Prohibition ; the other half is likely to become so at 
the elections of this year. This state of things is due 
to two causes—the failure of the “ Norwegian system ” 
to decrease the cunsumption of liquor, and the adop- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. In Tenth Month last, for the 
first time in the history of the country, women were 
allowed to vote on any question. It was an hour 
of solemn responsibility, and the women frequently 
dropped their ballots in the box with the words, “ In 
Jesus’ name.” 

Australia has found it impossible to abate the rabbit 
plague. In New South Wales alone 7,000,000 acres of 
land have been abandoned and £1,000,000 spent. The 
only plan that has any good effect is wire netting, and 
of this 15,000 miles have been used. 


NOTICES. 

Scnoon For INDIAN CHILDREN, Tunesassa, N, Y, 
—Wanted, a well qualified woman Friend as teacher, 
to enter upon her duties about Fifth Mouth Ist. Ap- 
plication may be made to 

Ann W. Fry, 870 N. Sixth St., Phila. 
CAROLINE C, SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., Phila, 


Large numbers of horses and cattle were also 


Westrown BoaRpDING ScHoot.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 27th inst., (Sixth- 
day), at 1! A.m. The Committee on Instruction meet 
the same day, at 9 A.M. Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85, 

ZeEBEDEE Haines, Sup’t. 


Tue Hour For HoLpiInG THE MEETING IN WEST 
CHESTER on Fourth Mo. 4th, 1896, has been changed 
from half-past two to three o’clock. 


Kansas SuFFERERS.— Huldah Bonwill desires to 
send plain clothing to some Friends in Kansas, who 
have suffered from the recent floods. She requests 
that persons who have plain and casing bonnets to 
spare, or other articles of clothing, would send them, 
directed to her care, to Donghten & Wilkins, No. 804 
Market St., Philadelphia. 


[We have received the following letter, and com- 
mend it to the notice of North Carolina Friends.—Eb]. 
—“ Will some one please inform me through THE 
F rien» if there isa meeting of Friends in Perquimons 
Co., N. C., if so | would like to correspond with some 
member of that meeting in regard to the marriage 
certificate of Benjamin Morris, who was married there 
in 1778. PHEBE Morris, 

“Third Mo. 15th, 1896. Chesterhill, Ohio.” 


Diep, on the eighth of Second Month, 1896, at his 
residence at Pennsville, Ohio, Ropert MILHOUS, & 
beloved minister and member of Penusville Monthly 
Meeting, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. This dear 
Friend was at meeting for the last time on the fifth of 
First Month, and was impressively engaged in the 
exercise of his ministerial gift. The following day he 
was seized with internal pain, and continued sick about 
four weeks until the end came. Partial paralysis and 
heart failure were the immediate cause of his death. A 
few days before his decease, he said to his daughter, 
“Last night I was favored to feel an evidence, asl 
thought, a clear evidence, that all my sins and trans 
gressions have been blotted out ; and an assurance that 
He would not leave me in the time of old age, nor 
forsake me when my strength faileth.” He further re- 
peated the passage in the Revelations, “* Blessed and 
holy is he who hath part in the first resurrection. Over 
such the second death hath no power.” This passage 
was so much on his mind that he often repeated it 
during his illness. Humility and abasedness of self 
seemed to be the habitual clothing of his spirit. It is 
the testimony of one of the members of his family, 
that his path grew brighter and brighter unto the 
perfect day. The prosperity of the blessed cause of 
Truth and righteousness was near to his heart; and 
having enveavored to serve his Creator on earth, a0 
to live in submission to his holy will, we doubt not 
that he has been enrolled among those whose names 
are written in heaven. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





